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Editorial Notes 
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draft board asking them to defer, just until April 

Ist, one of our painters who ect been called up. 
For at that time it appeared the government’s ban on 
the use of lead, beginning April 1, 1942, would doom 
stained glass ee the duration. When the Board 
granted this request it seemed that the most that 
could be hoped for had been achieved. But this was to 
prove but a small favor, for just as the deadline ap- 
proached, the W. P. B. made an exception for lead in 
the case of stained glass, thereby allowing our craft to 
continue. Thus today, a year later, most studios are 
still active. 

In all our relations with the government we have 
received considerate and intelligent coéperation, 
Nearly all the agents with whom we as an association 
have had to deal, have been courteous, able men who 
knew their subject. While we have been loaded down 
with applications and forms to fill out, — paper work 
and more paper work, — we accept all this with only 
the usual amount of orumbling and complaining con- 
sidered our due as Americans, thankful that we havea 
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government alert to the importance of keeping alive, 
in so far as possible, the religious and cultural arts and 
crafts. There is some satisfaction and hope in knowing 
that during the past twelve months, when so much of 
beauty has been destroyed, our stained glass craft in 
America has added many noteworthy examples of 
this perishable yet most enduring form of art in color: 
windows in cathedrals of our great cities to sing forth 
their inspirational message to visitors from all lands; 
windows in churches of towns that dot our broad 
countryside, where worshipers meet weekly to recon- 
secrate themselves to the Four Freedoms, aided by a 
ministry of color; yes, even windows in small churches 
in out of the way villages that may some day become 

reat shrines as did that small village church of Fair- 
ford, England, many years ago, with its perfect exam- 
ples of 15th century windows. 

Who knows what you and I will be doing at this 
time next year? If our government decides it needs 
our small group or our meagre stock of materials, we 
stand ready and willing. Some of our master crafts- 
men and many of our associates and helpers have al- 
ready gone to join the armed forces or to work in 
defense industries. Our fate lies in the hands of our 
government. We hope that this government will allow 
those of us who remain to continue on in our craft. It 
is not an art that can be laid aside and taken up at 
will. Like a great symphony orchestra, a stained 
glass studio is the result of years of working together 
by artists of special talents. 

We can be very proud of our Association for the 
able way it has presented our case before the various 
boards and agencies of the government. We are not a 
large group, we have no influence or “pull,” we exert 
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no pressure, but we have been able to impress these 
government agents with our honesty, our sincerity 
and our necessity. That craftsmen appreciate the 
Association’s efforts in their behalf is shown by the 
many new members who have joined the fold. It is 
gratifying to report that in these peril ous times, in- 
stead of our membership falling off, it has Siena Z| 
remarkable increase, until today we have one of the 
largest memberships in the history of the Association. 
We have great faith in the coming year and in the 
years to follow, and have learned that much can be 
accomplished when men of good will work together 
for the common cause. May churches and donors and 
lovers of this craft of singing color not be lacking 
since the government has shown that it feels our 
existence, running concurrently with the war effort, is 
possible and even vital. 
H. L. W. 


Twelfth Century Symbolism and 


Iconography 
As Influenced by Suger, Abbot of St. Denis 


Translation by 
FRANCIS PALMER SMITH 
from L’ Art Religieux du XIIe siecle en France 
Par Emile Male 


HRoUGHOUT the Middle Ages espectally in France, 

we find the Church using art as a method of teaching. 
Theological ideas and doctrines were given tangible 
forms by the sculptor, the goldsmith, and the stained 
glass worker. 

Christian iconography, introduced through the me- 
dium of illuminated manuscripts, had become well 
formulated by the close of the eleventh century, when the 
first examples of monumental sculpture appeared in the 
south of France 1n priories and dependenctes of the great 
Abbey of Cluny. The remarkable richness of Roman- 
esque art 1s largely due to the influence of the Cluniac 
Order. Abbot Peter the Venerable looked upon sculpture 
as a powerful ally of thought, and all the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, that ardent apostle of austerity, could not con- 
vince him that beauty was to be decried; for to him beauty 
was a presentiment of heaven. 

The art of the twelfth century was above ali a monastic 
art. The monasteries were the guardians of tradition, and 
in their librartes, rich in illuminated manuscripts, all 
the treasures of ancient Christian art were conserved. 
The miniatures in these documents furnished models for 
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the sculptors and played a decisive réle in the develop- 
ment of Romanesque art. The great tympanum in the 
portal of the Cluntac priory of Moissac, with its figure 
of Christ surrounded by the beasts of the Apocalypse and 
the four and twenty elders, was clearly inspired by a 
similar composition in an earlier manuscript. 

The sculptors continued to study the miniatures for 
their subjects for many years, but about the middle of the 
twelfth century we find a fresh impetus being given to 
Christian art. New themes, rich in religious symbolism, 
made their appearance and continued to influence 
mediaeval art for at least two centuries. Many of these 
new subjects and symbolic ideas may be traced to the 
thought of one of the great religious leaders and states- 
men of mediaeval France, — Suger, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of St. Dents and regent of the realm while Louis VII 
was absent on the Second Crusade. 

Educated at St. Dents and Rome, Suger became abbot 
in 1122, and during his rule the Abbey Church was re- 
constructed and embellished with sculpture, stained glass, 
and other decorative work. Under another rebuilding in 
the thirteenth century, most of the Romanesque fabric 
was replaced by the elegant Gothtc structure of Pierre de 
Monterreau, a master builder whose name 1s also asso- 
ciated with the Ste. Chapelle in Parts. 

Little enough now remains of Suger’s work at St. 
Denis. Parts of the facade, the narthex, apstdal atsles 
and chapels, and fragments of the old glass are all that 
we have. A scholarly study of these and of the writings 
of the abbot, presented by M. Emile Male in bis Art 
Religieux du XIle si¢cle en France, shows that the 
genius of Suger was responsible for much of this enrich- 
ment of Christian iconography and symbolism during 
the twelfth century. 


E SOMETIMES think of the art of the Middle 
\\ Ages as a collective work, and while there 

may be some truth in this, we must alsonte- 
member that it always expressed the thought of the 
Church as conceived by certain men of superior at- 
tainments. 

It is the individuals, rather than the masses who 
create. When an iconography is transformed, when 
art adopts new themes, it is because a thinker has 
collaborated with the artists. Suger was one of these 
great men who guided art into new paths, and be- 
cause of him the Abbey of St. Denis became, after the 
year 1165, the center from which emanated a rejuve- 
nated art which spread throughout France and 
Europe. 

It is only of late years that we have realized the 
true significance of this work at St. Denis. The famous 
ambulatory of Suger, with its radiating chapels con- 
structed with ribbed vaults, was a great innovation 
which was copied in many churches. Monumental 
sculpture in the north of France was inaugurated at 
St. Denis, and the far more famous portals of Char- 
tres, with their statues and bas reliefs, were designed 
along the lines laid down by the sculptors of Suger. 
And lastly we find that his stained glass was imitated 
throughout France and England to such an extent 
that this beautiful style of twelfth-century glass paint- 
ing might well be called the School of St. Denis. 

All these are veritable titles of nobility for the 
Abbey Church of St. Denis, but these are not all, for 
the iconography of the Middle Ages is indebted to it 
fully as much as are architecture, sculpture, and 
stained glass. Abbot Suger was a creator in the do- 
main of symbolism; he proposed to the artists new 
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types and new combinations which were further 
elaborated during the thirteenth century. 

Suger himself wrote a history of the reconstruction 
of his church. The book, written in a difficult idiom 
and none too well composed, is nevertheless fascinat- 
ing and intriguing. Each page is radiant with his love 
of beauty and his faith in the power of art. To Suger, 
art seems to have been a necessary mediator between 
the human spirit and inspired truth, as he expresses 
in his noble verse: 


Mens hebes ad verum per materialia surgit. 


“Our dull mind rises to truth by material things.” 
Such a book, animated by deep thought and enriched 
with precious details, is unique, and thanks to it, 
some of the mystery which enveloped the artistic 
creations of the twelfth century has been dissipated. 

It is indeed remarkable that Suger in his book re- 
fers less to the church itself than to the works of art 
which embellished it. It was to the stained glass, the 
treatment of the altar, and the great cross of gold in 
the choir that he devoted the most space. He himself 
composed the inscriptions, and one feels that he 
supervised the execution with care. A didactic qual- 
ity seems to pervade all of his work and, as far as we 
can judge today, all was profoundly symbolic. 

The cross of gold merits our especial attention, for 
it must have been one of the most precious monu- 
ments, not only of the art, but also of the thought of 
the Middle Ages. It was destined to mark the sacred 
place where St. Denis and his two companions were 
originally buried, and its height of twenty-one feet 
made it visible from all parts of the church. To the 
cross, resplendent in precious stones, was fixed a fig- 
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ure of Christ in gold with wounds formed of rubies. 
A lofty square base supporting the cross was 2 mar 
velous work in itself, with each face decorated with 
enamels depicting the life of Christ shown in parallel 
with scenes from the Old Testament which pre- 
figured Christ. At the base were the four Evangelists 
writing their accounts of the passion, while at the top 
were four mysterious figures contemplating the death 
of the Saviour. Five goldsmiths and sometimes seven 
worked for two years on this masterpiece. 

The vandals who melted down this cross of Suger’s 
have deprived us of a most important monument. 
How many things might be clear to us if we still 
possessed the symbolic enamels of the pedestal! 
However, this great work is not entirely lost to us, as 
we have what 1s believed to be a copy, which, though 
much reduced in size, gives us some idea of the origi- 
nal. In the Museum of St. Omer is the base of a 
twelfth-century cross which belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Bertin: a square pillar not more than twelve 
inches in height, decorated in enamel, with four 
seated figures of the Evangelists at its base. 

At the top of the object are four singular figures, 
two of which are identified by inscriptions. One is 
The Earth, a woman holding a spade; the other is 
The Sea, an old man carrying a fish. It is easy to sup- 
ply the missing names, for the figure clutching a 
salamander must be Fire, while the one pointing up- 
ward is assuredly dir. These fisures of thet fourrele= 
ments are symbolic of all things “in the beginning.” 
The elements of the universe contemplate sadly the 
death of the Saviour of the world. 

Now four figures also decorated the upper part of 
the base of Suger’s cross. There is an old record of the 
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engraved verse which explained the meaning of the 
figures: 


Terra tremit, pelagus stupet alta vacillat abyssus, 
Fure dolent domini territa morte sui. 


“The earth trembled, the sea was upheaved and the 
heavens were ery seae it is just that the elements 
lament and are terrified by the death of their Crea- 
for 

No doubt is tenable; while the inscription, refers 
only to earth, water, and air, we may feel certain that 
the four Senne dere the pier capital of St. 
Denis. This beautiful poetical idea of the grand 
lamentation of the universe over the death of the 
Creator is due to the imagination of Suger. The 
distich is quite evidently his; and, moreover, we read 
that above the base was a figure of Suger himself 
prostrated at the foot of the cross, as though it were 
his signature showing that he had ordered it all. 

Whe pedestal of the St. Bertinucross is then a 
monument of the first order, as it is evidently an 
imitation of one of the most grandiose works of the 
twelfth century. We have only recently discovered 
that it came from the atelier of Godfrey of Claire, 
who in all probability worked under Suger at St. 
Denis. His little pedestal is decorated with symbolic 
enamels: Moses before the brazen serpent, isaac 
carrying wood for the sacrifice, and the sign tau 
written on the foreheads of the just — each of these 
Biblical episodes a figure of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Two of these scenes are also found in Suger’s stained 
glass at St. Denis, with striking resemblances. In 
other of Godfrey’s works are similar reminiscences 
of the art of St. Denis. 
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In devoting his talents to the service of Suger, 
Godfrey of Claire may have given much, but he also 
received much. When we study the monuments at- 
tributed to him, we are astonished at the amount of 
symbolism they contain; the figurative types of the 
death and resurrection of Christ occur again and 
again. 

This sudden appearance of symbolism toward 1140 
is one of the most curious phenomena in the history 
of mediaeval art. The earlier centuries were assuredly 
not ignorant of the harmonies between the Old and 
the New Testaments, as the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church are full of them. They never tired of 
explaining how Isaac, carrying the wood for the sacri- 
fice, was a figure of Christ carrying the Cross. The 
Glose ordinaire of Walafried Strabo, dating from the 
time of Charlemagne, found figures of Christ on page 
after page of the Old Testament. But strangely 
enough, this doctrine so well established was almost 
ignored by the artists and rarely inspired them. The 
ivories and manuscripts of the Carlovingian period 
show none of these parallels between the two Testa- 
ments, and there is the same absence of symbolism 
throughout the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


(To be Continued ) 


Cathedral Windows 


The sun is catching ray on ray of light, 
Like thirsty lips that reach for more to drink. 
Translucent blending hues that shine and blink. 
The colors live anew with dying night 
In windows placed to tell of peaceful might 
Brought straight from skies above to make us think. 
These lovely things are truly one more link 
Uniting God and man by ties of sight. 


We feel their power when we come to pray, 
A message Heaven sends us here below: 
Ages have passed since first these jewels shone, 
So strangely different each hour, each day, 
And thus enduring faith will last and grow, 
As live these vital settings framed in stone. 
Vera ‘foyce Nelson 
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Stained Glass Serves in War 


HEREVER our armed forces go, there go our 
\\ Chaplains. And wherever an encampment 

takes on a degree of stability, chapels are 
established. Some of them are rough temporary 
structures, while others serving comparatively per- 
manent bases are constructed and enriched in the 
same spirit of devotion that characterizes the familiar 
churches around us. 

Stained glass plays a part Just as important in these 
service <chapelsivace i6 does in our neighborhood 
churches. It illuminates and colors the significance of 
our faiths, — the spiritual values for which we are 
fighting. 

Now, more than ever, it is evident that we must not 
lose sight of those values that have contributed so 
much to the development and achievement of our 
nation. Our young people must have the opportunity 
for worship in surroundings conducive of devotion, 
and stained glass leads the crafts in this service. So 
now stained glass has gone to war in the fight for free- 
dom, in which the freedom of worship is by no means 
the lesser part. 

Service chapels are to be found in every part of the 
country. Notable among those in the east is the 
American Legion Memorial Chapel at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, of which Paul P. Cret is the Architect. 
The Willet Stained Glass Company made the rose 
window in the chancel, and the D’Ascenzo Studios 
have a group of lancets under way. 
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APPROVED DESIGN FOR WINDOWS 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 
By the D’ Ascenzo Studios 
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Their iconography presents an interesting study. 
Quite obviously, owing to the fact that Lakehurst 1s 
a naval airbase, the subject matter had to do, in the 
main, both with air and sea. The one window of the 
series illustrated here is replete with symbolism per- 
taining to both, and further, the subject matter as well 
as the emblems are non-sectarian in character. The 
wavy border suggests the ocean while the sharp pointed 
background in the border is typical of mountain peaks. 
Thus is suggested that aviation has conquered both 
land and sea. The sun at the peak of the window 1s 
symbolic of the supreme life giver of our planet, while 
directly beneath is a growing tree. In the borders are 
sea-horses and shells, suggesting life in the ocean. 

The upper medallion depicts King Kai Kaoos, 
ancient ruler of Persia and his legendary flying car. 
He tied four pieces of meat to the four posts of his 
chariot and securely fastened four eagles to the lower 
corners. And so, the story goes, the eagles in trying to 
reach the meat, raised his chariot in the air. 

In the middle medallion, Leonardo, who was an 
engineer as well as an artist, is represented with vari- 
ous drawings of his flying apparatus, while in the 
background 1s seen his native town of Vinci. The birds 
in flight suggest his inspiration. 

The lower medallion shows the Montgolfier broth- 
ers’ balloon, the air in which is being heated from a 
fire beneath. 

Directly beneath are seen the first living creatures 
ever to make an ascent in the balloon. The lamb, the 
rooster, and the duck were placed in the basket and 
sent soaring skyward. After having descended safely 
a human being then made the flight, also successfully. 
Man had begun his conquest of the air. 
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Between the main medallions are seen the signs of 
the Zodiac for July and August. The two circular 
inserts bearing the Indian head and the wolf’s head 
are the insignia of two well-known flying squadrons. 
In the background are depicted the stars and clouds, 
symbols of the Heavens. 

On January seventeenth windows given by the 
graduating classes of January and June 1943 were 
dedicated in the Cadet Chapel at West Point. 

They are transept windows in medallions and were 
made by the Willet Stained Glass Company. 

The dedication was held in January instead of in 
June due to the accelerated program with two classes 
graduating in 1943. This makes thirty-three years 
that the Willet Studios have been installing windows 
in the Chapel without interruption, which, perhaps, 
makes it the longest stained glass commission in the 
country. William Willet first took his son, Henry, 
there when he was ten years old. Henry Willet took 
his son, Crosby, when he also was ten. If the same 
family tempo continues to prevail, Crosby may 
take a son of ten with him to see the last window 
dedicated. 

The Willet Studios also made two windows for the 
chapel at Fort Meyer, Virginia. They were presented 
on Armistice Day, 1940, by the Commander of the 
American Legion and the head of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Legion, and were accepted 
for the Army by Chief of Staff, General Marshall in 
an impressive ceremony. 

The windows of the United States Naval Academy 
Chapel at Annapolis recall well-known names in 
American stained glass. 


The Farragut window designed by Frederick Wile 
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son was made by the Gorham Company, and others 
came from the Tiffany Studios. 

The W.P.A. Arts and Crafts Project has been mak- 
ing seventeen windows for the Post Chapel at Fort 
Dix, for the Seventy-eighth (“Lightning”) Division 
Veterans’ Association. They commemorate regiments 
of the Division that trained at Fort Dix during the 
first World War. 

The High Point Glass and Decorative Company 
has furnished glass for at least ten service chapels 
through the south. Two windows in the Sixth 
Quartermaster Regiment Chapel at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, are designed in colorful grisaille, enriched with 
medallions. They form part of a series of Old and 
New Testament subjects, being devoted to Moses 
the Lawgiver and the Nativity of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace. These windows were given by the officers 
and men of the camp who have since gone out to meet 
the enemy. 

A commission to enrich the dominating windows of 
two chapels for the great Naval Air Station near 
Jacksonville, Florida, has recently been completed 
by Charles J. Connick. 

The window openings take rather unusual shapes, 
well related to the modern but sound forms of the 
chapels, which were designed by the architect, Ray 
Olson. The glass follows the style of the architecture 
and the color scheme of the windows predominates in 
red, white and blue, accented with notes of gold, 
green and tan. 

The north window in the Protestant Chapel, in 
seven panels, is devoted to representations of Christ 
and His twelve Apostles, each bearing his traditional 
symbol. The figure of Our Lord in the central panel, 
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EAST WINDOW IN SAINT EDWARD'S CHA PEL, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STATION, JACKSONVI LLE, FLORIDA 
By Charles }. Connick 


holds the shepherd’s staff and cruciform halo; with 
the sacred monogram at His feet. 

In the opposite window over the altar, the symbol 
of the Lamb of God, with cruciform banner, forms 
the central motif, with the alpha and omega at either 
side. 

In the chapel devoted to Catholic worship, the 
window over the entrance (reproduced here) contains 


al 
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symbols of the four Evangelists, grouped around the 
central figure of Christ, crowned and enthroned, 
bearing the sceptre and globe. | 

The text from the nineteenth chapter of Saint 
John’s Apocalypse, sixth verse is, “The voice of 
many waters... saying, Alleluia; for the Lord, 
Our God Almighty hath reigned.” 

The water motif is closely associated with the four 
Evangelists through the symbolism of the Rivers of 
Paradise, — their source of inspiration. In the water 
field at either side of the central medallion are small 
symbols of the Old and the New Dispensations, 
Noah’s Ark, and the Barque of Peter. Flames of 
divine zeal, and stars of heavenly steadfastness, com- 
plete thetheme, 

The blue border of this and other windows 1s pat- 
terned in conventional cloud forms. 

The chancel window is devoted to significant sym- 
bols of the twelve Apostles inscribed on shields, and 
all dominated by the symbol of Agnus Dei. The motif 
of the fountains suggest very significant symbolism. 
They recall the Fountain of Life, and the Rivers of 
Paradise. It is also designed to suggest something of 
the Jesse Tree idea as it springs from the central stem. 

The altar decorations and Stations of the Cross in 
the Catholic Chapel were made by the Rambusch 
Decorating Company. As they are composed of 
painted glass, they are appropriately included here. 

The Stations are rendered in traced outline on clear 
white glass flashed with opal. The figures are shaded 
with matting color and the backgrounds are of red 
iron oxide. They were designed and painted by 
Joep Nicolas. 


The altar panels are traced on amber glass flashed 
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Oficial U. S. Navy Photograph 


SAINT JOSEPH’S ALTAR PIECE IN SAINT EDWARD’S CHAPEL 
UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Designed by Leif Neandross and executed by Rambusch 


with white opal, colored with enamels in pastel tones 
and shaded with copper oxide. They were designed by 


Leif Neandross. 
In the middle west, Fort Snelling’s Chapel has 


recently been enriched with two windows, the gift of 
Lieutenant Colonel James J. A. Troy, Post Chaplain. 
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Designed and made by Dennis G. O’Brien, under 
Colonel Troy’s supervision, their grisaille fields are 
dominated by representations of Archbishop John 
Ireland. At the left he is shown as Chaplain of the 
Fifth Minnesota Infantry, and at the right as he 
appeared when Archbishop of the Diocese of Saint 
Paul. The shields of the United States and of the 
Diocese of Saint Paul are represented below. 

The Willet Stained Glass Company has just com- 
pleted a window in memory of Flight Surgeons at 
Randolph Field, Texas. Its design is very appropriate 
to the Spanish Renaissance architecture of the Chapel 
in which it is placed. It is devoted to Saint Christo- 
pher and the Christ Child, and is one of a series for 
this Chapel. 

The Pacific Coast has its share of service windows. 
Among them is the group of ten that have. very 
recently been placed in the Army Chapel at Fort 
Mason in San Francisco, by Harold W. Cummings. 

Though quite simple in design, each window con- 
tains three medallions in full color, varied sufficiently 
in shape and tone to obviate monotony. The windows 
are balanced on the Gospel and Epistle sides of the 
chapel. In the first three on either side, upper and 
lower medallions carry symbols of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, while the last two symbolize the four Major 
Prophets and four of the Minor Prophets. 

The centre medallion in each window bears the 
symbol of one of the Army Corps: the Infantry, 
Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Signal Corps, Chemical 
Warfare, Engineers, Field Artillery, Medical Corps, 
Armored Forces and the Air Corps. 

Mr. Cummings also has a fine group in the Army 
Chapel at the Presidio, San Francisco, made several 
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WINDOW IN MEMORY OF FLIGHT SURGEONS 
IN THE CHAPEL AT RANDOLPH FIELD, TEXAS 
By the Willet Stained Glass Company 
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years ago. These windows, predominating in blue, 
were given by various branches of the service and 
symbolize Loyalty, Courage, Mercy, Devotion, Jus- 
tice, Sacrifice, Motherhood and Daring. 

The J. and R. Lamb Studios are making a rose 
window for the Navy Family Chapel at Long Beach, 
just below Los Angeles, that contains a wealth of 
symbolism in rich and glowing color. 

At the Chaplain’s suggestion they started with the 
idea of the Navy Star,— very appropriately five- 
pointed. With this as a framework they developed 
a mystic rose of five petals pierced by the five thorn- 
like points of the pentagram and interwoven with 
symbolical cloud and water bands, and framed by a 
pentagon of light rays. All these symbols build up to a 
northward pointing ray at the top suggestive of the 
mariner’s compass. There is a suggestion of the 
anchor-cross at the bottom, — a sermon in stained 
glass, indeed. 

The Lamb Studios have also made a small chancel 
window for the Puget Sound Navy Yard Chapel at 
Bremerton, Washington, designed in mediaeval style. 
A medallion of the Crucifixion in rich color is set in a 
patterned field broken by bright passages and sym- 
bols surrounded by a detailed border. The whole is 
glowing in color and tapestry-like in texture. 

They are making designs for two windows for 
another Navy Chapel which will bear symbols sug- 
gestive of the great traditions of the service. 

No doubt there are many other Service Chapel 
windows that should be recorded here. Please send us 
information about them so that they may be in- 
cluded in a second article. 

OLnES: 
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HIS CERTIFICATE, filled out and signed, is being 
sent to all members of the Association in good 
standing for the current year. 
It serves as evidence of their participation in, and 
support of, their national organization. 
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Photo, Soichi Sunami 


POSTER BY LIONEL S. REISS 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL WAR POSTERS 
AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK CITY 


Notes — Correspondence — Comment 


War Posters 


RESIDENT RoosEVELT congratulated the artists 

of this country on their response to the National 

War Poster Competition with the amazing num- 
ber of two thousand, two hundred twenty-four en- 
tries. The Competition had three sponsors: Artists 
For Victory, Council For Democracy, and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

An exhibition of two hundred of the posters se- 
lected from the competition was held in New York 
City at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The artists who entered the competition represent a 
cross section of the country. Thirty-seven posters 
came from soldiers, three from sailors, while one man 
in the Air Force and one in the Coast Guard each 
submitted a poster. Six Indians sent in entries. 
There was a considerable number of posters with re- 
ligious significance: desecrated altars, churches in 
ruins, the destruction of religious symbols. In this 
group were entries from two nuns. 

An unusual number of women entered the Compe- 
tition. Sixty-three percent of the competitors were 
men; thirty-seven percent were women. Many com- 
mercial and easel artists entered and many entries 
were also received from non-professional artists. 

The poster by Lionel S. Reiss, of New York City, is 


reproduced here. 


STAINED  -GiASs 


A Candle for the Navy 


N Decemper, the United Press reported that 
I Frenchmen in many towns and villages of occupied 
France were reading a brief article written by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt telling how a candle was lighted in a 
small French church tn honor of the American Navy. 

The pamphlet was disseminated to France by the 
Office of War Information. It is entitled, “‘The 
Flame.” 

“Early in August of 1918, I, as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy was making an inspection of the United 
States naval and air stations on the coast of Brittany. 

‘As I proceeded from one station to another, our 
pilot car unfortunately knocked down an elderly 
priest, injuring him slightly. 

“T arrived on the scene a few minutes later and ex. 
tended an apology, on behalf of the Navy, to him and 
offered compensation for his injury. 

“The old priest, who of course spoke Breton but 
had apparently forgotten most of his French, replied 
he most certainly did not want to accept any com- 
pensation from his friends in the American Navy 
which was doing so much for the cause of saving 
France. 

“T asked him if there was something the American 
Navy could do for his church — a very lovely old 
church on a promontory, dating from the Fourteenth 
Century. 

“The old priest’s eyes filled with tears and he said: 
‘Oh, if I could have a little contribution toward a 
fund I have been gathering all my life to have the 
stained glass windows re-leaded. It would mean more 
to me than anything else.’ 
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“The stained glass windows were among the 
earliest in France and had not been re-leaded since 
about 1750. 

“T asked the old man how much it would cost and 
he said ‘one thousand franc — a sum far greater than 
we possibly could raise.’ 

“T thereupon wrote out a Navy requisition for two 
hundred dollars and gave it to the old priest. 

“Several months later, an officer reported to me 
that he had been in the church and that the work of 
re-leading the stained glass windows was nearly com- 
pleted. 

“In one of the bays of the church, he told me, a 
perpetual candle had been lighted by the old priest in 
honor of the American Navy. 

“Six or eight years later it still was burning, and I 
have no doubt that now, in 1942, it is still burning — 
unless the Germans have put it out.” 


Cover Print 

uts lower section of the Good Samaritan Window 

of Bourges Cathedral culminates the story with 
the Samaritan bringing the unfortunate traveler, on 
his own beast, to the Inn. The Innkeeper stands at the 
door to welcome them. The commentaries at either 
side, symbolizing man’s redemption, represent the 
flagellation and the crucifixion. 

The lower portion of the central medallion is de- 
voted to the guild signature of the craft which gave 
the window. Two weavers are seated at a wide loom 
passing the shuttle between them. 

This section completes another color print from 
Mr. Connick’s collection. 


STPAVUN TE ID, GLASS 
Government Wants Draftsmen and Lithographers 


a Beas is urgent need for engineering draftsmen 
and lithographers in the Federal agencies. Artis- 
tic and mechanical lithographers are wanted for 
reproducing maps vital to the war effort, and 
draftsmen are being sought in fields as remote as 
commercial art and interior decorating. The require- 
ments have been simplified and there is no maximum 
age limit. 

Positions are in Washington and other parts of the 
country. 

Information and application forms may be ob- 
tained at first- and second-class post offices. Applica- 
tions must be filed with the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


War Bond Windows 


alae Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Bellaire, Long Island, plans to have a stained 
glass window purchased with War Bonds. 

A memorial to the men and women of the parish in 
the armed forces, it will not be needed until after the 
war because the new church cannot be started until 
then. 

The Pastor, Reverend Lauri Anderson, announced 
a campaign to buy a bond for each of the sixty service 
men and women from the Church. These bonds will 
go into the Service Memorial Fund. In October the 
Church had thirty-eight men in the Army, twelve in 
the Navy, four in the Marines, two in the Coast 
Guard, four in the Air Forces, two Army nurses, one 
WAAC and one WAVE. 

Stained glass windows can still be made and new 
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churches can be built, with Governmental permission, 
but if, for any reason, a building program must be de- 
layed, now is the time to plan for the future. Our best 
minds are looking ahead to post-war needs and the 
spiritual and cultural development after victory. 


Druid Hills, Atlanta, Georgia 
February the twenty-fifth 
Dear Mr. Skinner: 


I WISH that you would convey to the ofhcers and 
members of the Stained Glass Association of 
America my great appreciation in honoring my 
Mother, the late Anne Lee Willet, with such a mag- 
nificent spray of red roses at her funeral in Princeton. 

It meant more to me and my brother, Henry Lee 
Willet, than I can say. 

Sincerely yours, 
RacHet WILLET ENGLISH 


Executive Committee Meeting 


iG is anticipated that the Executive Committee will 
meet in New York toward the end of April. If 
members wish to bring anything to the Committee’s 
attention, it is suggested that they contact the Presi- 
dent or Secretary before that time. 


Anne Lee Willet, 1867-1943 


rs. ANNE Lee Wier of Philadelphia, artist 
\ and designer of some of the most widely known 

stained glass windows in America, died in 
Atlanta on January eighteenth, after a brief illness. 

Born at Bristol, Pennsylvania, she was the daugh- 
ter of Anne Townsend Cooper Lee and the Reverend 
Henry Flavel Lee who held many pastorates in 
the Philadelphia area, including the Presbyterian 
Churches in Newtown, Pottstown and Bristol. He 
was particularly well known for the wonderful work 
he did in the Mariner’s Church in Philadelphia. His 
daughter, Anne, helped him in his efforts among the 
seamen along the Philadelphia waterfront for a num- 
ber of years, and all through her life kept up her in- 
terest and work for men of the sea. 

Her art education was begun at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts and continued abroad, before 
her marriage to William Willet, a leader of the 
renaissance in stained glass in this country. She be- 
came known as co-worker with him, designing and 
making such works as the Sanctuary window at West 
Point, the Great West Window in the Graduate 
School at Princeton, and windows in Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, Pittsburgh. Their principle windows in 
Philadelphia were the Joseph Harrison Memorial in 
Holy Trinity Church, and the Alfred C. Harrison 
Memorial in Calvary Episcopal Church, German- 
town. 

After her husband’s death in 1921, Mrs. Willet con- 
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ANNE LEE WILLE. 1867-1945 


tinued his work in collaboration with her son, Henry 
Lee Willet, with other windows for the Military 
Academy Chapel at West Point; the Hilton Memorial 
Chapel in Chicago; the sanctuary window in the 
Episcopal Chapel of the University of Texas; the du 
Pont memorials at Saint John’s Cathedral, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Saint Aloysius Church at Detroit and 
the windows at Saint Colomba’s Church, Washing- 
tons DeC. 

Among other well-known achievements by Mrs. 
Willet are the windows of the Holy Nativity Memo- 
rial Church, Rockledge, Pennsylvania; Greenwood 
Cemetery Chapel, Brooklyn; Berry Memorial, Jef- 
ferson Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit; Potter 
Memorial, Jamestown, Rhode Island; Pardee Memo- 
rial, Lake Placid, New York; windows in Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Miami; the World War Memorial 
in the Cadet Chapel at West Point; and the Hilton 
and Graham Taylor Chapels at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Of late years, since her retirement from stained 
glass in 1934, Mrs. Willet again devoted much of her 
energies to the welfare of seamen, and at the time of 
her death was actively engaged in working for better 
conditions in the Merchant Marine. She had also been 
compiling sketches, drawings and biographical data 
of her husband for the Art Reference collection in the 
Philadelphia Public Library. 

Mrs. Willet was stricken with pneumonia while 
visiting her daughter, Mrs. Thomas H. English, wife 
of the chairman of Emory University’s Department 
of English. She is survived by another daughter, Mrs. 
Murray Forst Thompson, her son Henry Lee Willet 
and six grandchildren. 
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Alfred W. Jones, 1868-1943 


LFRED W. Jones, artist in stained glass who 

A enriched the windows of many southern 

churches, passed away at his home in Atlanta 

on January eighteenth, after an illness of several 
years. 

He was born in Orange, New Jersey, the son of 
Alfred and Emily Jones who had come from Nor- 
thampton, England. At the age of sixteen, he was ap- 
prenticed to the late George Payne, a graduate of the 
Royal Academy of London. For several years he was 
a designer and painter of stained glass in Montreal, 
Canada, and later was associated with Tiffany. 

Mr. Jones, who was also an accomplished musician, 
visited Atlanta in 1895 while traveling in a band asa 
player of the cornet and French horn. He remained 
there to work in a small glass shop, later joining the 
glass department of the F. J. Cooledge Paint Com- 
pany. A few years later he organized the American 
European Studios. 

An authority on religious symbols of many faiths, 
he designed and painted all the windows at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church at Gammon Theological 
Seminary, and at the Unitarian Church in Atlanta. 
He also designed the chancel lights in Saint Philip’s 
Cathedral, and made the drawings for the windows 
of the Rhodes Memorial Hall. 

For forty years he was a member of the Atlanta 
Federation of Musicians, and played in many Atlanta 
orchestras and bands. 

He was a member of Piedmont Masonic Lodge, 
and was for years a member of the Shrine band. 
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Andreas Ruud Larsen, 1877-1942 


NDREAS Larsen was proud of his craft; he was 

aN devoted to stained glass and was rewarded 

with the satisfaction of having created lasting 
beauty. 

He was born in Norway sixty-five years ago, and 
as a young man studied interior decoration. At the 
art museums he drew from casts and life, and after 
getting a basic training he approached the world of 
business. But business was not for him, he did not 
have a “business head.” 

He gave it up and started painting, which was 
much more to his liking, and succeeded in winning a 
scholarship to study in other countries. He spent 
some time in Nurnberg, and from Germany, jour- 
neyed to France. 

In 1903, he came to the United States, and after 
studying in New York for about a year he went to 
Marshall Field’s, Chicago, as an interior decorator. 

He was more than a little disappointed at the 
American conception of interior decorating. In Nor- 
way, it had meant painted murals and beautifully 
designed ornaments. 

Larsen began to look around for something else. 
His opportunity came when he read that a commer- 
cial plate glass firm in Minneapolis wanted a man to 
head its stained glass department. He had never 
worked in glass, but his thorough art training got him 
the job. Here he found new freedom, — time to ex- 

eriment and work on his own. He increased his 
knowledge by diligent study in libraries, churches, 
and museums, and, as time rolled on, his work be- 
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came better known. He decided to go into business 
for himself. 

At first he had to hire someone to sell windows for 
him. He was too much the artist to see the cold busi- 
ness side of things. 

But he kept at it, and has left a notable list of 
works to his credit. Among them are windows in the 
Church of Saint Paul*on the Hilly Saint Paulssaime 
Olaf’s College, Northfield; and the Kohler Hotel, 
Rochester, Minnesota. His last works were an altar 
window in Christ Church, and one -in Hamline 
Church, both of Saint Paul. 

He passed away on December fifteenth, 1942. His 
drawings and sketches are to be placed in a special 
room in the Athenaeum Library, Minneapolis. 


Frank J. Blecha, 1885-1942 


leaded glass in Brooklyn, passed away on De- 
cember eleventh, 1942. 

He was a native of Bohemia, his birthplace being 
Prague. He came to America in 1903, and learned the 
craft to which he devoted his life, in the Molic Studios 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

In 1908 he started his own shop which he continued 
until his death. 

He was recognized as an outstanding craftsman in 
secular work, faithfully serving the builders of his 
community for many years. 

He made his home in Queens Village, and is sur- 
vived by his wife, Elsie, and daughter, Matilda Henn- 


rich: 


Pres: J. Brecua, a leader in the domestic field of 
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STAINED GLASS 


N. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 


16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL — Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 
SHEET AND MARINE ANTIQUES 


Sole Representatives for Eastern Representatives for 
BLENKO KOKOMO 
ANTIQUE GLASS OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


I] STAINED GLASS 


CA THEDR Ee Gils. 
OPALESCENIPGIEXS= 


( dies FIFTY YEARS of experi- 


ence in the manufacturing of 
cathedral and opalescent glass 
has given us an understanding 
and appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved in the creation of 
stained glass work, assuring you 
of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our 


personal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESGENT “GUASSS=CO: 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Eastern Representatives 

with Complete Stock 

S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SLAINED GLASS III 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 
hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 
TRACING BROWN No. I UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 

Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be 
used on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHESENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS SOLES, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


eee wis CLUE CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


IV STAINED GLASS 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


Chance’s 


Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESCENT GLASS 


CATHEDRAL 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled, and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTIQUE GLASS 


Chance’s English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET & POT METALS 


Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the Support of these responsible advertisers 


STAINED GLASS 


EEQ POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


FLUTED DERG IANS OAL 

Clear Only Single and Double 
SANDED RUBY 

ENGLISH DOUBLE ROLLED 


Whites, Tints, and Colors 


Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GLASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 


glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for 

windows, lamp shades, tiling, photographic, 

optical, electrical, and all mechanical and 
scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


VI STAINED GLASS 


The Paul Wissmach 
Glass Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
| Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


ONS) 
| General Office and Factory: 
| Paden City, West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE 11 EAST 44TH STREET 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


STAINED GLASS Vielen 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


3440-44 W. Lake Street cmnl : 
Chicago, Illinois 
~ 
SN 


A ‘Perfect Ventilator at Last 3 


THE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented Oct. 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and conceded by 
those who have seen it, to be the best venti- 
lator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


CAME LEAD 
WIRE SOLDER 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80-84 MOULTRIE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALL OUR PRODUCTS WHICH INCLUDE HOLLOW 
HEART—RUSTIC—ANTIQUE CAMES & SOLDER 
ARE MADE OF VIRGIN METALS ONLY 


BRANCH FACTORY SAMPLE BOARDS 
95 REYNOLDS AVE. FURNISHED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. UPON REQUEST 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Vela STAINED GLASS 


BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 
BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 


MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS of 


‘Blenko Antiques 


Patented May 4, 1926 
Norman Slabs QO Spun Rondels 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


S. A. BENDHEIM CoO., INC. 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


a CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
BINGE 2112 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


1894 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
METAL MOULDINGS FOR GLASSWORK 
GALVANIZED COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Wit, yy 


CHROMIUM AND STAINLESS STEEL 
MOULDINGS FOR MODERN DECORATION 
METAL COVERED WOOD MOULDINGS 


Write for Catalog 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SLAINED GLASS 


ROSSBACH & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


VENTILATORS AND CASEMENTS 
FOR CHURCH WINDOWS 


512-520 SoutH WASHTENAW AVENUE 


CxHicaco, ILLINOIS 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK E-401 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK 2272 
DRAKENFELD’S DEEP BLACK  D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES OF SUPPEM 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per issue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, New 
York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GLASS 
S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, New 
York City. 


Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.), Milton, W. Va. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


CAME LEAD 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 80- 
84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branch 
Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Providence, 
Ree 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 
S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., New 
York City. 
Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Ra 


SOLDER 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 


VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 3440 West 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Ras 


Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


MEMBER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Henry Lee WILteEt, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President 
Harotp W. Cummrycs, San Francisco, California, First Vice-President 
Henry Keck, Syracuse, New York, Second Vice-President 
A. W. Kiemne, High Point, North Carolina, Treasurer 
Frep P. OppricEr, 2700 St. Vincent Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Harotp RamsBuscu Ernest W. LAKEMAN 
Georce D. Spiers Henry Keck 


Wirsur Hersert BuRNHAM 
Haroip W. Cummincs 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Joun D. Weaver, Chairman Nicora D’AsceEnzo, JR. Rupert P. Scumirr 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


GEORGE SOTTER WILBUR BURNHAM 


Harotp Ramsuscn, Chairman 


Orro W. Hernicke, 26 East 13th Street, New York City, Councillor National Chamber of Commerce 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Dr. Cuaries D. Macinnis James SHELDON 


Orro W. HEINIGKE 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Lupwic von GERICHTEN Henry Hounr 


MEMBERSHIP 
Spring 1943 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
Miller Art Glass Studio 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
Charles J. Corinick 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 
CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
Foster Art Glass Co. 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Arthur Michaudel 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 
Associated Art Studios 
Franklin Art Glass Co. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa 
Decorative Art Glass Co. 
DELMAR, New York 
Cathedral Art Glass Co. 
DETROIT, Michigan 
Detroit Stained Glass Works 
Local Association, Five Studios 
GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts 
Alice D. Laughlin 
HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 
Ira J. Killinger 


HAVERHILL, Massachusetts 
Francisco Ruocco Studio 
HIGH POINT, North Carolina 
High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 
HOLICONG, Pennsylvania 
George W. Sotter Studios 
HOLLIS, Long Island, N. Y. 
F. G. Wiedemann 


LOS ANGELES, California 
American Art Glass Co. 
Beverly Art Glass & Mirror Co. 
Judson Studios 
Los Angeles Art Glass Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 
Enterprise Art Glass Co. 
T. C. Esser Company 
Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works 


NEWTON, New Jersey 
Rudolph Buenz 
NEW YORK CITY, New York ° 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 
George Durhan & Son 
Ernest W. Lakeman 


NEW YORK CITY (Continued) 
Franz Mayer Studios, Inc. 
Joep Nicolas 
Rambusch Decorating Company 
Zettler Studios, Inc. 
Local Association, Twelve Studios 


PATERSON, New Jersey 
Edward W. Hiemer & Co. 
The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
D’Ascenzo Studios 
John W. Hathaway 
John W. Light 


Henry Lee Willet Stained Glass Co. 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Henry Hunt Studios 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
Decorative Window Company 
ROCHESTER, New York 
William J. Pike 
SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 
Emil Frei, Inc. 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Cummings Studio 
SCARSDALE, New York 
Wn. J. Schleiter 
SEATTLE, Washington 
Nyson Glass Company 
SYRACUSE, New York 
Henry Keck 
TENAFLY, New Jersey 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


S. A. Bendheim 
Margaret Bendheim 
Mrs. Henry A. Blake 
Marion Blenko 

W. H. Blenko 

E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Wilbur H. Burnhan, Jr. 
Frankie Byrne 

Everett U. Crosby 
Oliver Spencer Croyden 
Fred R. Dandeneau 
Raymond A. de Haven 
Marguerite Gaudin 
Thomas R. Di Giacomo 
Frederick S. Duncan 
Mildred Z. Eves 

A. G. Feldmeier 

Joseph A. Freney 
George Gugert 

Rev. Jesse Halsey, D.D. 
Sister Helene, O.P. 
Albrecht Holz 

M. C. Hoss 

Anthony Jankowski 
Richard W. Jung 


D. Taylor Kellock, D.A., E.D.I.N. 


William Kielblock 
Anthony Kosman 
Ernest Kotzian 
Rowan K. LeCompte 
Sylvain LeDeit 
Trovatore Mainini 


Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 


Mrs. R. D. McIntosh 
George. D. Merrill 


New York City 

New York City 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Milton, West Virginia 
Milton, West Virginia 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Arlington, Virginia 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

New York City 
Wauconda, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Paterson, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 

Adrian, Michigan 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Los Angeles, California 
Corio, Victoria, Australia 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lorain, Ohio 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 

San Jose, California 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Dallas, Texas 

San Francisco, California 


Charles H. Meyer 
James Mills 
Christine Northrop 
Adolph Opper 
Edward M. Parrish 
George Payne 
E. Stanley Peck 
Harry Pedersen 
Conrad Pickel 
Jacob A. Renner 
E. Fred Reusche 
George Schlagintweit 
Maurice S. Schlosser 
Edwin J. Sharkey 
E. Eugenia Shepperd 
Dwight Simmons 
Charles Van Arsdaie Skinner 
Francis Palmer Smith 
Thomas Snyder 
Mrs. H. G. Spaulding 
Duncan Niles Terry 
Alfred J. Timler 
Jno. C. Voit 

~~ Sam Walsh 
gE Muriel Crosby Willet 

William J. Wilner 

Henry Wilson 


Brooklyn, New York 

New York City 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
New York City 
Richmond, Virginia 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
New York City 

New York City 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Paterson, New Jersey 


. Newark, ‘New Jersey 
_ West Orange, New Jersey 


Far Rockaway, L. I., New York. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donna, Texas 

Syracuse, New York 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Newark, Ohio 

Washington, D.C. 

Ithan, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Baltimore, Maryland 

New York City 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Collingswood, New Jersey 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA METAL WINDOW FRAMES CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO P, DEISSLER & BROTHERS — PHILADELPHIA SUPPLIES CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of 


‘METAL WINDOW FRAMES & SASH 


DEISSLER'S PATENTED VENTILATORS 
GENERAL IRON WORKERS — HAND DRAWN CAME LEAD 


| FOX AND CLEARFIELD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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